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Early Learning Left Out: 

Closing the Investment Gap for America's Youngest Children, 2 nd Edition 



This report seeks to answer the 
simple but important question, 
"Are we investing enough in our 
youngest children?" 



Executive Summary 

Early Learning Left Out: Closing the Investment 
Gap for America’s Youngest Children, 2 nd 
Edition answers a simple but critically important 
question: Are we investing enough in our 
youngest children? To answer this question, 
the report first examines public investment in 
the education and development of children by 
child age. Next, it identifies the known gaps 
between what is currently invested and what 
could be invested, based upon the research on 
effective early learning and development 
programs. The conclusions are clear. 

First, the level of public investment in early 
learning, particularly in the critical birth-to-three 
years, pales in comparison with public 
investments in school-aged and college-aged 
youth. In contrasting investments in the 
education and development of children by child 
age in nine states and the District of Columbia, 
Early Learning Left Out, 2 nd Edition shows that 
per child investments are smallest in the critical 
birth-to-three years — where brain growth is 
most rapid — and remain small in the pre-school 
years in comparison with the school-aged and 
college-aged years. The composite picture 



from the states shows that, for every $1.00 
invested in a school-aged child, 52.1 p is 
invested in a college-aged youth, but only 21 ,3p 
is invested in a pre-school aged child and 8.9p 
in an infant or toddler. While there are some 
variations across states, all states examined in 
the two reports show very similar pictures — no 
state even begins to invest evenly across the 
years of child growth and development. 

Second, the current level of investment in 
strategies proven to be effective in improving 
child growth and development in the early years 
is small in comparison with the need and 
opportunity. These include investments in the 
early identification and treatment of 
developmental delays; quality early care and 
education programs; enriched pre-school 
opportunities; and family-oriented programs for 
infants and toddlers. Taken together, there is a 
public "investment gap" nationally in the tens of 
billions of dollars that needs to be addressed if 
the nation is to begin to reach the First National 
Education Goal that "all children start school 
ready to learn." 
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Introduction 

Learning begins at birth. Brain development is most 
rapid in the first years of life, as the child's vital 
neural connections are formed. What happens in 
these earliest years is a foundation for future 
learning and establishes the cognitive, social, and 
emotional base for healthy growth and development. 
Brain research has established the critical 
importance of these earliest years of life and 
knowledge of how a child's environment, and the 
nurturing the child receives, affects this growth and 
development. 

During these earliest years, children need 
stimulation, guidance, and interaction as they learn 
and grow. Young children learn throughout the day 
and in all types of ways. There is a wealth of 
knowledge of how young children learn and how to 
support brain growth and development . 1 

There also is a wealth of knowledge showing that 
children who start school behind, particularly on 
more than one dimension of school readiness 
(physical and motor development, language and 
literacy, social and emotional development, 
approaches to learning, and cognitive development) 
have difficulty catching up . 2 As much as half of 
school failure may be attributable to gaps in learning 
and development even before school entry . 3 The No 
Child Left Behind Act sets standards for schools to 
close the achievement gaps that exist across race 
and class. Fully achieving these goals ultimately will 
require effective education and development 
strategies even before children enter school . 4 The 
cost of school "unreadiness" to society itself is great, 
not only in lost education and productivity costs, but 
also in increased remediation and compensatory 
services and public safety costs . 5 

The United States has long had a universal public 
education system that starts around the time 
children are six and continues through high school. 
The United States also has developed a university 
and community college system that makes post- 
secondary education available for youth and young 
adults, with substantial public funding support to 
make it affordable. While every state has an array of 
programs and services for pre-school aged children, 
there is no equivalent overall early learning system, 
however . 6 Although states are exploring how to build 
such systems and developing new planning and 
governance structures to do so, investments in early 
learning largely have been made through individual 
programs and services that are limited in their scope 
and size. This report seeks to answer the essential 



question, "Are we investing enough in our youngest 
children?" 

Organization of Report First, this report examines 
the level of public investment (from federal, state, 
and local school district sources) in children's growth 
and development by child age. It builds upon an 
earlier twelve-state report 7 by examining public 
investment in nine additional states and the District 
of Columbia. This part describes overall per child 
investments in education and development. 

Next, the report summarizes the research literature 
on what has been proven effective in improving 
children's education and development in the early 
years of life. Then, the report estimates what it would 
mean to make investments in these evidenced- 
based programs to reach the young children who 
would benefit from them. 

The report concludes with a discussion of the 
implications for making such investments, drawing 
again from a growing body of economic studies on 
the cost benefits of such investments. 

The Investment Gap: 2003 Public 

Investments by Child Age 

As children grow into adults, they receive support in 
their education and development from a variety of 
sources. Parents play the most important role and 
generally provide the most economic support. They 
meet children's basic economic needs for nutrition, 
shelter, clothing, and health care. They also 
contribute financially to the child's development, 
from taking their children to cultural and recreational 
activities, to paying fees for classes, to purchasing 
toys and books and saving for post-secondary 
education. Family, friends, neighbors, and 
community institutions provide additional support. 

Government, however, takes the primary role for 
financing formal education through the primary and 
secondary grades and contributes substantially to 
post-secondary educational opportunities as well. 
Government also provides some limited financing 
during the early learning years both for programs to 
help parents in their educational and support roles, 
and for programs providing educational and 
developmental supports directly to young children. 
This government support occurs through federal, 
state, and local funding. 

Methodology. This study worked with selected state 
organizations to gather information from federal, 
state, and school district sources to identify the 
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overall public investments made in the state for 
children's education and development. State 
organizations worked closely with state officials to 
develop these figures and to break them out by child 
age: 

• Infant and toddler years (roughly 0-2) 

• Pre-school years (roughly 3-5) 

• School-aged years (roughly 6-1 8) 

• College-aged years (roughly 19-23) 

The 2003 state fiscal year was used as the basis for 
gathering fiscal information in all states. Not all 
information was available by child age in all states, 
but state organizations worked within their states, 
and with the national partners, to develop estimates 
and apportion investments by child age. Investments 
were apportioned based upon their service to infants 
and toddlers, pre-schoolers, school-aged children, or 
college-aged youth, and not specifically by the age 
of the child. Demographic data on child ages (shown 
in the parenthesis, above) were used to create the 
denominators for calculating per child investments in 
each area. 

For the infant and toddler and pre-school years, 
fiscal information was included on: 

• parenting education, home visiting, and family 
support programs designed to strengthen and 
support parenting; 

• child care subsidies and other early childhood 
education investments; 

• pre-school programs, including Head Start, state 
pre-school and school district pre-school 
programs; and 

• special education programs and services to 
provide developmental and educational supports 
to young children. 

For the school-aged years, fiscal information was 
included on: 

• public K-12 education funding, including special 
education; 

• before- and after-school child care subsidies and 
other school-based care programs; and 

• state and federal youth development, recreation, 
and youth training programs. 

For the college-aged years, fiscal information was 
included on: 

• state public university and community college 
investments as they applied to undergraduate 
education; 

• federal and state tuition assistance and 
scholarship programs for post-secondary 
education; and 



• federal and state employment and training and 
youth development programs. 

Also included were federal and state tax credits and 
the value of federal and state tax deductions that 
supported families in the education and 
development of their children. These included child 
and dependent care subsidies for child care and 
HOPE and other credits and deductions for 
education primarily focusing upon post-secondary 
education. 



While 85% of the brain's core 
structure (size, growth, and much 
of its hard wiring) is developed by 
age four, less than 9% of public 
investments in education and 
development are made by that 
time. 



Findings. The composite results from the nine states 
and the District of Columbia are shown in Charts 
One and Two. Chart One tracks cumulative public 
investments in education and development from 
birth to age 23, contrasting those with cumulative 
brain growth and development. 

As Chart One shows, while 85% of the brain's core 
structure (size, growth, and much of its hard wiring) 
is developed by age four, 8 less than 9% of public 
investments in education and development are 
made by that time. 

Chart Two shows actual per capita investments by 
child age. As Chart Two shows, the infant and 
toddler years by far receive the smallest public 
investment. 

For both the infant and toddler and pre-school years, 
the federal government plays the largest role in 
making financial investments — through Head Start, 
Parts B and C of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA), Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families (TANF), and the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG). 

By comparison, state and school district investments 
provide the primary funding base for the school- 
aged years, with the bulk of federal investments 
targeted for special (IDEA) and compensatory (Title 
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Chart One 

Composite Nine-State & District of Columbia 
Public Investments Compared to Child Brain Growth 
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Chart Two 

Composite Nine-State & DC Average 
per Child Investment by Age 
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I) education. For the college-aged years, there is a 
mixture of federal and state investments, including 
direct appropriations supporting institutions of higher 
learning, tuition assistance programs such as Pell 
grants and work study, and tax credits and 
deductions. 

A more detailed examination of the composite state 
& DC investments in the early learning years shows 
that the greatest amount of funding is committed to 
pre-school programs (Head Start and Part B pre- 
school at the federal level and state pre-school 
programs at the state level). Child care, including tax 
credits, represents the next largest share of funding, 
with a very small proportion of funding going to 
parenting education and family support programs. 
On average across the 10 sites, of all early learning 
funding for both infants and toddlers and pre- 
schoolers that appears in Chart Two, 52.9% went to 
pre-school programs. 40.6% went to child care and 
child care tax subsidies, and only 6.5% went to 
parenting education and family support. 

A second way to examine state investments in early 
learning is to look at overall state & DC general fund 
expenditures and to contrast the investments in 
early learning programs with other state expenditure 
areas. Chart Three provides a nine-state & DC 
composite general fund expenditures pie chart. It 



represents the average of the percentages identified 
from each jurisdiction. As Chart Three shows, 
current state investments in early learning averaged 
only 1.7% of overall general fund expenditures in the 
states & DC, compared with 30.5% of expenditures 
for public education (not including local property 
taxes), 29.2% for health and human services, and 
7.0% for corrections and public safety. Over the last 
20 years, corrections and public safety has been 
one of the fastest growing segments of many state 
budgets, and expenditures there averaged more 
than four times greater than investments made in 
the education and development of young children. 

While public financial support for child care is 
included in this analysis, the primary purpose of 
most state child care subsidy programs is to make 
such care affordable to working parents. States have 
a long way to go in ensuring that such care 
contributes to children's development. Research is 
clear that good quality child care improves young 
children's development, but poor quality care can 
actually do harm. Increasingly, states are seeking to 
improve the quality of the care they finance, 
particularly through establishing tiered rating and 
reimbursement systems. 10 At the same time, studies 
have shown that, overall, the quality of care in the 
United States needs to be much improved to 
contribute to children's school readiness. 11 



Chart Three 

Composite Nine-State & District of Columbia 
General Fund Expenditures 

Health and 
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Therefore, if anything, the investment figures in the 
earliest learning years provided here overstate the 
current public investments in young children's 
education and development. 

Summary. While there is increasing interest and 
activity among states in making new investments in 
young children's growth and development, 
investments in young children currently are tiny in 
comparison with investments in older children and 
youth. By way of contrast, the composite picture 
from the states shows that for every dollar invested 
in a school-aged child: 

• 52.1$ is invested in a college-aged youth, but 
only 

• 21 .3$ is invested in a pre-school aged child and 
only 

• 8.9$ is invested in an infant or toddler. 

Opportunities for Closing the Investment 
Gap 

Over the last decade, both states and the federal 
government have focused increasing attention on 
outcomes or results-based accountability. 12 This has 
been particularly true in education and human 
services, with increasing efforts to ensure that new 
funding is directed toward science-based or 
research-based programs. 13 

While this field is still developing, there is an 
increasing research base on what programs and 
practices are needed to improve children's learning 
and development in the early years, programs and 
practices essential to improving school readiness 
and success. This includes a growing research and 
evidence base regarding: 

• early identification and treatment of 
developmental delays 

• quality early care and education 

• pre-school program experiences 

• parenting education and family support. 

Public investments in each of these areas remains 
small in comparison with need and opportunity. Both 
the research base and some indication of unmet 
need and opportunity in each of these areas are 
provided below. 

Early identification and treatment of developmental 
delays. Research is clear that early detection and 
treatment of disabilities and developmental delays 
(and other special health care needs impeding 
children's growth and development) is cost effective, 
reducing the need for subsequent remediation 
efforts and improving child growth and development. 



This includes both cognitive development and social 
and emotional development. 14 An effective early 
identification and treatment program requires 
outreach to parents; trained and skilled 
professionals involved in both assessment and 
treatment of disabilities and delays; and significant 
guidance and support to parents. 

Part C, or the infant and toddler provisions within 
IDEA, provides for early intervention to both identify 
and treat learning disabilities at the earliest possible 
time. Some states supplement federal Part C 
funding. Federal funding for Part C in 2003 was 
$403 million. Part C, with both federal and state 
funding, served approximately 2.24% of the nation's 
infants and children in the federal 2003 fiscal year. 16 
At the same time, it is estimated that at least three 
times that number of all infants and toddlers have 
detectable developmental or emotional concerns 
that could be effectively treated during this period. 17 
Further, not all the infants and toddlers who are 
served receive the degree of care and treatment that 
would best support their development. 

Quality early care and education. The majority of 
working parents must rely upon child care to 
supervise and instruct their young children while 
they work. Many young children are in child care 
arrangements for a large share of the day. 18 
Research has shown that the quality of this care 
matters; good quality care improves children's 
growth and learning, and poor quality care can do 
harm. 19 Research has also shown that program 
quality and effectiveness is related to the skills and 
training of the caregivers and caregiver to child 
ratios, 20 which ultimately are related to program cost. 

At the same time, there is a mismatch between what 
parents can afford to pay for child care and the 
amount needed to ensure that children are in quality 
early care and education settings. This "gap" 
between what parents can afford to pay for child 
care and what quality, developmentally appropriate 
child care would cost has been variously estimated 
at $2,500 per 3- and 4-year-old child in full-time care 
and $4,500 or more for an infant or toddler in full- 
time care. 21 

Only been a few estimates of the national costs of 
financing a high quality, developmentally 
appropriate, early care and education system exist; 
but the numbers calculated are in the tens of billions 
of dollars annually. One recent analysis put the 
figure at $50 billion. 22 
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High quality pre-school programs 
can benefit all children, but 
particularly low-income children, 
although they are not a silver 
bullet that alone will eliminate the 
disparities in "what children know 
and can do" at the time of school 
entry. 



Pre-school experiences. A very well-established 
literature indicates that high quality, comprehensive 
pre-school programs for vulnerable pre-school 
children can reduce, although not eliminate, the risk 
of school problems, special education use, 
delinquency, drop-out, early parenting and welfare 
involvement, and crime and its consequences to 
society. 23 High quality pre-school programs can 
benefit all children, but particularly low-income 
children, although they are not a silver bullet that 
alone will eliminate the disparities in "what children 
know and can do" at the time of school entry. 24 

Led by Pew Charitable Trusts, the Joyce 
Foundation, and Packard Foundation, there now are 
concerted efforts to establish universal voluntary 
pre-school within states. These build upon the work 
of pioneering efforts in Georgia and Oklahoma. Yet 
Head Start and other pre-school program efforts 
currently serve only three in five of the 3- and 4- 
year-olds eligible for coverage under current poverty 
standards, 25 indicating there is a substantial 
investment gap simply in reaching those most in 
need. 26 The National Institute for Early Education 
Research (NIEER), the research and development 
arm for the Pew Initiative, estimates that the full cost 
of providing free, high quality, universal pre-school 
to all 3- and 4-year-olds in the country would be 
$68.6 billion annually. 27 An estimate of the additional 
public cost simply of providing low-income 4-year- 
olds with a pre-school experience equivalent is $6.5 
billion, which would more than double if 3-year-olds 
were included as well. 28 

Parenting education and family support. Parents are 
their child's first and most important teachers. The 
public, policymakers, and research all point to the 
quality — or competence and confidence — of 

parenting as the single most important determinant 
of healthy growth and development. 29 At the same 
time, there is less agreement on what can be done 
to strengthen parenting in the early years and what 



research-based programs and strategies exist that 
truly reach struggling parents and help them create 
a healthier and more developmental environment for 
their young children. The research on home visiting 
programs has been mixed, as has the research on 
family support 30 — although both show promise //the 
programs are linked to other supports, truly build 
relationships with the families they serve, and are 
staffed by trained, competent and passionate 
workers. 31 Positive findings on the impacts of Early 
Head Start are cited as evidence that 
comprehensive programs that work with families can 
be very successful 32 Although the overall research 
on home visiting has been mixed, specific home 
visiting programs such as the Nurse Parent 
Partnership and the Infant Health and Development 
Program (IHDP) have had impressive research 
results for the specific populations they serve. 33 

Different researchers have provided different "take 
away" messages from the existing research, but it is 
clear that effective programs require skilled workers 
who can establish relationships with families, 
connect families to sources of support, and offer 
modeling and guidance that enables families to 
strengthen their parenting capacities. 34 When 
successful, these programs can produce some of 
the greatest gains for children, but they also require 
other supports to be in place. 

While there often are a large number of different 
parenting education and home visiting programs 
operating within states, the overall investment — on a 
per family and an overall basis — is very small. In 
fact, it is the smallest among any of the cited 
education and development investment areas 
discussed here. Early Head Start, for instance, 
serves only 3% of the nation's infants and toddlers 
living in poverty. 35 



Children do best when all their 
environments support their 
learning and development. 
Research indicates that individual 
programs have stronger and more 
enduring impacts when other 
programs and environments 
support them. 



Comprehensiveness and Scale. The early childhood 
research base is largely programmatic, based on 
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evaluations of specific programs designed to 
address a particular child need or learning 
opportunity. While each may have its own particular 
impact, children do best when all their environments 
support their learning and development. Research 
indicates that individual programs also have stronger 
and more enduring impacts when other programs 
and environments support them. In early childhood, 
in particular, the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

As states examine their investment opportunities 
and gaps, they need to do so in the context of 
building and supporting an overall early learning 
system. To achieve optimal results, this requires 
investments in all the areas discussed above. 



A $25 billion investment would 
raise the country's per child 
investments to 230 for an infant 
and toddler and 350 for a pre- 
schooler for every $1 invested in a 
school-aged child. 



Implications for Investment 

On a national scale, the investment opportunity in 
young children's education and development 
certainly exceeds $25 billion annually in new 
resources. If free, universal pre-school for all 
children is included, it could be as much $100 billion 
annually. An additional $25 billion figure, when 
applied to new investments at the state level, itself 
would constitute 5%— 1 0% of all state general fund 
expenditures today. If evenly distributed among 
infants and toddlers and pre-schoolers, a $25 billion 
investment would raise the country's per child 
investments to 23b for an infant and toddler and 35b 
for a pre-schooler for every $1 invested in a school- 
aged child. 

Clearly these are big numbers. Yet failing to invest 
also has its consequences. The research from a 
series of seminal programs points to the importance 
of making such investments — not only from the 
impact on the success of children and families, but 
also for their positive economic benefits to society as 
a whole. 



Drawing upon this research, Nobel laureate 
economist James Heckman, comparing the potential 
returns on investment from early learning programs 
with human capital investments in the later years 
(particularly education and training programs), has 
concluded that the opportunity for positive returns 
are greatest in early learning and that society should 
“invest in the very young.” 36 When comparing these 
investments with those made by government for 
economic development, Arthur Rolnick, senior 
researcher for the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, has come to a similar conclusion: 

“Early childhood development programs are 
rarely portrayed as economic development 
initiatives, and we think that is a mistake. Such 
programs, if they appear at all, are at the bottom 
of the economic development lists for state and 
local governments. They should be at the top.” 37 

The RAND Corporation, known for its business 
orientation and defense research, similarly has 
identified high quality early childhood programs as 
cost effective in averting future social problems and 
costs, with positive returns to society as well as the 
individuals served. 38 

These conclusions are based upon comprehensive 
high quality early childhood programs that have 
tracked their participants over time. Chart Four 
provides the findings in terms of rates of return from 
four of the most studied early childhood programs. 39 
These programs have additional strength in 
representing diverse strategies (home visits, 
enriched pre-school programs, programs working 
with children and families at a very early age, and 
pre-school programs coupled with transition 
strategies into school) and operating across several 
decades. 

As Chart Four shows, all four programs have 
positive returns simply in terms of direct benefits to 
the taxpayer, in reduced government costs or 
increased earnings and an expanded tax base. They 
also have societal benefits that accrue either to the 
individuals served through improved earnings, or to 
others, through reduced victimization costs from 
averted criminal activity. This Chart should not be 
used to contrast the different approaches, as each 
examined different subsets of areas for potential 
long-term cost savings, and some consider them as 
conservative estimates of overall potential gain. The 
chart does show that each has a net positive, long- 
term impact of at least $4 for every dollar invested. 40 
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Chart Four 

Benefit Costs Table for Four Early Childhood 
Programs: Dollars Returned for Each Dollar Invested 

K1 Government/Taxpayer 




Chicago Parent-Child Perry Preschool Elmira PEIP Abecedarian Project 

Centers $7.10 Total $8.74Total $6.92Total $4.01 Total 



Public opinion polling suggests that 
the timing is right for investments in 
early learning. 



Conclusion 

The fiscal analysis in this report was not designed to 
produce detailed estimates of the overall investment 
need and opportunity in early learning. It clearly 
shows, however, that public investments have only 
touched the surface of possible investments in 
young children’s learning and development. 

America prides itself on providing opportunity for 
everyone, with much of that opportunity reflected in 
the country’s educational system. Government 
makes major investments in assuring universal 
education through elementary and secondary 
school. Through a combination of government 
funding and tax expenditures, government provides 
substantial support for higher education as well. 



At the same time, however, children and their 
families can take best advantage of these 
educational opportunities only if they have been 
prepared in their earlier years. Increasingly, the 
economy demands that young adults have skills that 
begin but do not end with a high school diploma. 
Therefore, it is important not only to look at the 
impacts of school readiness on successful 
completion of primary and secondary education, but 
on preparation for post-secondary education as well. 
Currently, children from low-income families are 
much less likely to take advantage of post- 
secondary educational experiences, although their 
tax dollars contribute to supporting higher education. 
Investing in early learning can play a significant role 
in raising achievement for all and for better realizing 
the American dream of advancement through 
education and hard work, particularly for those 
starting with the fewest resources. 

Public opinion polling also suggests that the timing is 
right for investments in early learning. A recent poll 
showed that the public has extremely strong support 
for the most recognized early learning program in 
the country — Head Start — with over nine in ten 
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people (92%) supporting retaining Head Start’s 
current structure, and over eight in ten (82%) 
favoring expansion to reach more children. 41 A 2001 
poll conducted by Peter D. Hart Research 
Associates and Market Strategies Incorporated 
showed that voters believe state government is not 
doing enough to make pre-school and child care 
programs available to parents (58% too little; 5% too 
much; 25% right amount; and 12% not sure) 42 

The analysis provided here offers composite 
information for nine states and the District of 
Columbia, and shows public under-investment in 
early learning, which exists for each of the 10 
jurisdictions examined. It confirms and builds upon 
the first Early Learning Left Out report. 43 Together, 
the two reports, covering 21 states and DC, show 
the same pattern of under-investment for every 
single jurisdiction examined. 

Given the consistency of findings across these 
jurisdictions, these reports can and should be used 
as a basis for both state and national policy. 



Investments in the earliest years of life represent 
more than simply another children’s or human 
services issue. These investments represent human 
capital and economic development. 

At a national level, the Business Roundtable and 
Corporate Voices for Working Families, prominent 
business-led organizations, have made early 
childhood services a major call to action, from an 
economic development perspective. 44 The law 
enforcement community, through Fight Crime: Invest 
in Kids, has made early learning a policy priority in 
terms of crime control and public safety. 4 

This analysis and report on state investments by 
child age adds essential, additional data on the 
status of current investments. These should give rise 
to discussions and action in establishing much 
greater public financial commitments to education 
and development in the earliest years of life, where 
the investment gap is greatest. 
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